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and the aborigines be oppressed. From the 
appointment, however, of Major General Sir 
Benjamin d’Urban to the government of the 
Cape of Good Hope, we may entertain cheer- 
ing views for the colony in general, and for the 
poor aborigines in particular. 

The author of the narrative, after having 
described the miserable condition of the poor 
Hottentots, even under the British govern- 
ment, goes on to state the gratifying results 
of exertions on their behalf, commenced in 
the first instance, we believe by that eminent 
philanthropist, Dr. Philip, now resident at the 
Cape. 
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ABORIGINES. 


Agricultural Settlement of Hottentots on Kat Such was the condition and character of 


River, South Africa. the enthralled aborigines of the Cape Colony, 

We rejoice that public attention is now| when Dr. Philip published, in April, 1828, his 
about to be drawn to the state of the abori- | important work, entitled “ Researches in South 
gines in the colonies of Great Britain, by that | Africa.” By this publication, the oppressions 
tried and steady friend to mankind, Thomas | of the native race, as they existed under the 
Fowell Buxton, the member for Weymouth. | sway of England, were for the first time 
He has given notice of a motion on the sub-| brought fairly under the eye of the British 
ject, for the next session of parliament. It is| public. At the same time, Mr. Fowell Bux- 
a melancholy reflection that the establish-|ton (who in conjunction with his venerable 
ment of new settlements among uncivilised | friend, Mr. Wilberforce, had exerted himself 


tribes, by nations calling themselves Chris-|to obtain, several years before, the appoint- 
tian, should, in almast all casos aveapt that of | ment of that eammiccian of caquiry which 


Pennsylvania, be disgraced by instances of| has rendered such essential services to South 
atrocious oppression. The first settlers in| Africa) had given notice of a motion in par- 
the back woods often contain among them |liament for the full extension of the rights of 
persons of doubtful character, or devoid of all | freemen to the Hottentot people. A serious 
principle : they are far removed from under | debate in the house of commons was antici- 
the immediate eye of their own government, | pated; although of the triumphant result, in 
and, selfishness being their ruling passion, |a case so irresistible, it was difficult to doubt, 
they make encroachments upon the natives,|especially when brought forward with the 
irritate them by acts of oppression, and when | support of such a phalanx as had cordially 
resistance or retaliation occurs, find a pretext | pledged themselves to aid Mr. Buxton on this 
for carrying on a war of extermination, and | occasion—a phalanx comprising the names of 
hunt and shoot the miserable natives as if} Brougham and Mackintosh, of Denman and 
they were wild beasts. This has taken place | Lushington, and many others enshrined in 
at New South Wales, and also at the Cape | the annals of humanity. Sir George Murray, 


occurred in England, he had issued the fiftieth 
colonial ordinance, by which the same ob- 
ject—the effectual emancipation of the Hot- 
tentot people—was accomplished. On this or- 
dinance being transmitted to Downing street, 
all that was necessary was added by Sir 
George Murray—an order in council, namely, 
confirming it at all points; with the important 
clause, that it should not be competent for any 
governor, or other colonial authority, to alter 
or abrogate any of its provisions. ‘This ordi- 
|nance was passed at the Cape of Good Hope 
on July 17, 1828, only two days subsequent 
to the public concurrence of the colonial se- 
cretary in parliament to the principle of Mr. 
Buxton’s motion; and it was ratified by the 
order in council on January 15th, 1829. 
Thus was the Magna Charta of the abori- 
gines of South Africa secured. 

On the promulgation of the emancipating 
ordinance, a prodigious clamour was raised 
throughout the colony, in which a very large 
proportion of all classes of the white popula- 
|tion joined. For it was assumed, as a result 
|not to be questioned, that no Hottentot would 
work unless compelled by coercion, and that 
the wholo raco would botake themselves to a 
life of idleness, vagrancy, and robbery, when 
no longer held in servitude by compulsory 
laws. The retrogression of the race into 
barbarism was afiected to be deplored; and 
it must be admitted that, immediately on the 
promulgation of the ordinance, vagrancy to a 
considerable extent did take place among the 
| Hottentots. Numbers flocked to the district 
towns and villages, where the temptations of 
|cheap brandy, procurable by little labour, 
soon betrayed many into profligate habits, 
| and led some of them to commit depredations 
|on the flocks of the farmers. For some time 
|it seemed as if the greater part of the pro- 


of Good Hope, under the government of Lord 
Charles Somerset; not only by the Dutch 
boors, who had long tyrannised over the poor 
Hottentats, but by Englishmen themselves. 
The details of cruelties exercised upon the 
aborigines, as described by the late excel- 
lent secretary of the Anti-slavery Society, 
Thomas Pringle, in his interesting narrative 





then colonial secretary, having in the mean-| vincial functionaries had tacitly combined to 
while made himself master of the case, and | refrain from enforcing the existing laws for 
being happily in this instance unembarrassed | the suppression of the petty disorders which 
by any powerful “ colonial interest” in par-| prevailed; with the view, apparently, of in- 
liament, yielded with generous frankness all|creasing the clamour against the emanci- 
that was asked by the friends of humanity.|pating ordinance, and thus promoting the 
Mr. Buxton claimed for the Hottentot race, | enactment of some very coercive laws for the 
simply the full enjoyment of the civil and so-| coloured population. Happily, however, at 





of a residence in South Africa, are truly ap-|cial rights to which by the law of England} this crisis, the order in council of January 
palling. This narrative ought to be read and | they were acknowledged, as free men, to be| 15th, 1829, arrived in the colony; which, 
deeply studied by all those who have any in- | entitled—that they should, in short, be placed | leaving no alternative for the colonial authori- 


fluence in colonial matters; it shows the im- 
mense importance of selecting for governors 
of distant colonies, men of sound principle, 
enlarged views, and active friends of humani- 
ty. But so long as power is given by favour- 
itism to persons without principle, who pos- 
sess neither talent for business, nor penetration 
in colonial matters; men disposed to lead a 
supine life, and to consult their own private 
interest, so long will our colonies languish, 


by law on the’same footing precisely with the | ties but the unqualified enforcement of the 
rest of his majesty’s free subjects in the same | ordinance, quashed for ever all such mis- 
colony. This claim was fully concurred in| chievous intrigues. It soon became apparent 
by the government: and it was agreed that | also to every one, that the accounts of dis- 
an order in council should be issued without | orders committed by the Hottentots, with 
delay to carry it into effect: which the pro-slavery journals continually 

It would, however, be unjust to General | overflowed, were most maliciously and pre- 
Bourke, then acting governor at the Cape of | posterously exaggerated ; and moreover, many 
Good Hope, not to mention, that long before | thefts which had been loudly ascribed to them, 
intelligence reached the colony of what had | were discovered to have been committed bya 
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band of white depredators at Graham’s Town. 
Although there was a great deal of drunken- 
ness am 
the pagvts who. ed to the district 
towns, ind a good deal of ilfering, doubtless, 


by those whomi thé indulgegce of this destruc- | 
tive yige had-driven te*desperate shifts for | 


subsis wvenamong this class no- 
thing like s¥SteMfatic robbery, deliberate out- 
rage, or serious disturbance of the peace, did 
actually take place. On the contrary, the 
partial disorders, naturally occurring under 
such circumstances, were found to be very 
easily repressed by the ordinary police of the 
country, when due diligence was used to effect 
this object ; while the quiet and orderly con- 
duct of the great body of the Hottentot peo- 
ple furnished the best practical refutation of 
those who had represented the whole race as 
unfit for the enjoyment of rational liberty. 
The great body of the Hottentot people 


still remained, in fact, just as they were for- 


the home government in 1824, by Mr. Bux- 
ton, in moving for papers relative to the con- 


r wee demoralised portion of dition of the Hottentots, and for accounts of 


‘all grants of land made cither to Hottentots 
/or Bushmen. 

It was not, however, till 1829 that steps 
were adopted by the local government to re- 
| store to a portion of the aboriginal inhabitants 
a share in the soil of South Africa. Capt. 
Stockenstrom had the entire merit of pro- 
posing the measure; and, having obtained the 
approbation of the government to the plan he 
had drawn up, he was authorised to carry it 
into execution in his capacity of commissioner 
general of the eastern province. The spot 
selected for the experiment was a tract of 
wild country from which the Caffer chief, 
Makomo, had been expelled a short while be- 
fore. It is a sort of irregular basin, sur- 
rounded on all sides by lofty and majestic 
mountains, from the numerous kloofs of which 
six or seven fine streams are poured down the 


j 


merly, servants to the white colonists, though | subsidiary dells into the central valley. These 


with some essential differences in their con- 
dition. They could no longer be flogged at 
the mere caprice of the master, if they hap- | 
pened to offend him. They could not now be | 
punished, until they had been tried and con- 
demned on competent evidence by a magis: | 
trate, and for a legal offence. ‘Their child- | 


rivulets, bearing the euphonic Caffer names of 


|Camala, Zebénzi, Umtoka, Mankazina, Um- 


tudrva, and Quonci, unite to form the Kat 
River, which finds its way through the moun- 
tain barrier by a stupendous poort, or pass, a 
little above Fort Beaufort. Within this moun- 
tain basin, which, from its great command of 





ren could no longer be forcibly taken from 
them; they were free to change their mas- | 
ters, when their terms of service had expired; | 
and they could no longer be compelled to} 
serve for inadequate wages, or for none. | 
They formed now, in short, a body of free} 
peasantry, instead of being a degraded caste 
of miserable and oppressed serfs. 

The general condition of these emancipated | 
helots, after four years of freedom, is well de- 
scribed in a letter written by a most respect- 
able resident, and inserted in the “ South} 
African Advertiser,” for June 16, 1832; the 
“ great improvement” mentioned by the writer 
in the moral condition of the people, was still | 
proceeding at the close of 1833 with a steady | 
pace. 

‘*‘ You enquire whether I have not noticed | 





\the means of irrigation is peculiarly well 


adapted for a dense population, it was re- 
solved to fix the Hottentot settlement. 

The plan adopted in the distribution of the 
land was, to divide the whole tract into loca- 
tions of from four to six thousand acres each; 


to plant im cash lecatinn, ane, twa or mare 
villages or hamlets, according as eligible 
situations were found for irrigation ; to divide 
the arable land into allotments of from four 
to six acres, of which every family capable 
of cultivating it received one, while additional 
lots were reserved for such as should distin- 
guish themselves by superior industry, or by 
their exertions in maintaining good order, or 
who after the period of probation should be 
able to show that they possessed ample means 
for the profitable occupation of more -land. 





the paucity of crime charged against the | The pasture land was reserved for commonage 
Hottentots, and other coloured classes, at the | to each location. The conditions imposed on 
last circuit ; in reply to which, I am happy to| the grantees were, to build a substantial cot- 
say that it is a fact worthy of record, that |tage of comfortable dimensions, to enclose the 
crime amongst the coloured population has of | arable ground, and to bring it into a proper 
late greatly diminished. Not only is the) state of cultivation within a period of five 
number of the delinquents lessened, but the | years ; at the expiration of which, the condi- 
character of the offences charged is of a much | tions being fulfilled, the property was to be 
lighter cast than heretofore.. The fact is un-| granted in freehold: but if these conditions 
deniable, that a great improvement is shinai wage neglected, the allotment to revert to 
manifest in their moral condition. ‘They are| government. Each holder of one or more 
gradually acquiring information; many dis-| allotments to have a right to keep a quantity 
play provident habits, who formerly paid no| of live stock on the location in proportion to 
regard to the future; and an earnest desire | the extent of his arable land and the capa- 
to procure for their children the benefits of) bilities of the pasturage. Within each loca- 
education is very generallyobservable among | tion an allotment was reserved for the site of 
them.” a school; and the situation for a town to be 
In the meanwhile another important experi-| hereafter founded was marked out below the 
ment has been made upon the Hottentot race. | poort, near Fort Beaufort. 
This was an attempt to establish a portion of| It was in the middle of winter (about the 
them as occupiers of land. The justice and jend of June, 1829) when the first settiers 
expediency of restoring to this class of men| were located. About two hundred and fifty 
some small portion of the soil of their native | men capable of bearing arms were, with their 
country, had been urged upon the attention of | families, settled in five parties, on such locali- 





ties as would enable them to lead out the wa- 
ter for irrigating the land given them to cul- 
tivate. The principal families, among whom 
were the whole of our former mulatto tenants 
from Glen-Lynden, possessed a considerable 
quantity of live stock ; but there were great 
numbers who were totally destitute of pro- 
perty of any description,—destitute even of 
food for daily subsistence. Yet under these 
circumstances, although no aid whatever was 
given them by government, except arms for 
their defence, and a very small portion of 
seed-corn, even the most destitute abstained 
from theft—a crime to which in their servile 
state they are said by some (though I think 
unjustly) to have been prone. Those who 
had cattle assisted their poorer friends and 
relatives with a generous liberality which is 
characteristic of the race. Those who had 
neither food nor friends, lived upon veld-kost, 
i. e. wild roots and bulbs dug out of the soil, 
until the land they had planted returned them 
a harvest. Multitudes subsisted in this man- 
ner without a murmur for many months. Ex- 
traordinary industry was at the same time 
exerted. With the most wretched implements 
they cultivated an extent of land which as- 
tonished every one; and, independently of the 
labour required in culture, the various parties 
displayed extraordinary rivalship in the con- 
struction of canals to convey water for the 
irrigation of their fields and gardens. In 
some places those canals were carried through 
the solid rock ; in others it was necessary to 
cut to the depth of ten or twelve feet to pre- 
serve the level; while their entire length 
thrangh all the leeations avtanded ta upwards 
of 20,000 yards. Meanwhile they had sus- 
tained many fierce attacks from the Caffers, 
generally made in the dead of night, and had 
bravely repulsed them, without ever indulging 
the spirit of retaliation, or repaying evil for 
evil. When the winter was over, the Caffers 
ceased to harass the locations, and the neigh- 
bouring chiefs, especially Makomo, who had 
been driven out of this territory, ere long en- 
tered into the most friendly relations with 
the settlers. Their industry having been re- 
warded with an abundant harvest, especially 
of vegetables, their numbers continued con- 
stantly to increase by fresh aecessions of their 
countrymen, until they at length amounted 
altogether to upwards of four thousand souls, 
of whom about seven hundred were armed 
with muskets. 

The governor, Sir Lowry Cole, visited the 
settlement the year after its establishment, 
and expressed himself highly gratified with 
the entire success of the experiment, to which 
(much to his honour) he has given his sanc- 
tion. It isindeed the act of all others that will 
confer the most lasting credit on Sir Lowry’s 
administration. He then appointed Mr. Thom- 
son, who had previously been a presbyterian 
missiovary in Cafferland, to the ministerial 
charge of the settlement ; but left it for the 
present without any civil functionaries, ex- 
cept the native field-cornets and heads of par- 
ties appointed by Captain Stockenstrom. 

Mr. Thomson, in a letter dated “ Balfour, 
Kat River, June 26th, 1831,” remarks that 
virtue, industry, and sobriety have increased. 
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That some hundreds out of the mass should | laboratory successively on the various craters 
of coloured people for the last two years, and} have become victims of the habitual intem- 


And when the progress of this little colony 


their present prosperity, are had regard to, 
we have a direct and overwhelming proof of 
the safety, wisdom, and national benefit of 
the measures adopted towards them, and of 
what may be expected by pursuing the same 
liberal aad philanthropic principles towards 
all who are now in bondage.” After men- 
tioning the numbers of the Hottentot settlers, 
and their remarkable orderly conduct, the 
writer proceeds :—‘* They are the most effi- 
cient covering cordon on this part of the 
frontier the colony ever had, and the most 
peaceable and loyal subjects. And again, if 
they are regarded simply as free settlers on 
the soil, no settlement ever bid fairer for suc- 
cess. They transported themselves hither at 
their own expense, lived on their own re- 
sources, and have had no aid from any quar- 
ter, except a small quantity of seed-corn the 
first year from government; and, though 
struggling with great difficulties and under 
many disadvantages, they are now in the 
second year supported from the produce of 
their fields, and have disposed of a considera- 
ble surplus (30,000 lbs. of barley) for the 
troops, besides other produce carried to mar- 
ket at Graham’s Town.” Mr. Thomson, after 
giving a very gratifying detail of the success 
of his ministerial services in the infant set- 
tlement, adds,—* Legal marriage is now be- 
come honourable among the people, and esta- 
blished, and connected with their ideas of 
morality and religion.” 

My next extract is from a letter addressed 
to myself by Captain Stockenstrom :—The 
settlers at Kat River now display the utmost 


anxiety to have schools established among 
them, and several that have been opened are 


in a very flourishing state. So eager are 
they for instruction that, when better teach- 
ers cannot be obtained, if they find any per- 
son of their own class who can merely spell, 
they get him to teach to the rest the little he 
knows. ‘They travel considerable distances 
to attend divine service regularly. No where 
have temperance societies been half so much 
encouraged as among this people, formerly 
so prone to intemperance ; and they have, of 
their own accord, petitioned the government 
that their grants of land may contain a prohi- 
bition against the establishment of canteens, 
or brandy-houses. ‘They have repulsed the 
Caffers on every occasion on which they have 
been attacked, and are now upon the best 
terms with that people. They pay every tax 
like the rest of the inhabitants. 

Their loyalty and attachment to the Bri- 
tish government are beyond suspicion ; and 
it may not be uninteresting to state, that, at 
the last receipt of taxes, they contributed to 
the revenue a sum of 2,300 rix-dollars. All 
the ordinances of religion are punctually at- 


tended to, and, in the more public transactions 


of life, they evince an extensive practical ac- 


quaintance with the requirements of Chris- 
Education is in great repute, and a 
manifest desire to give their children the 
benefit of instruction, is a feeling every where 


tianity. 


perance, to which the white inhabitants of the 
district towns continually tempted them, by 
paying them for labour with ardent spirits, 
(I state what I have, with my own eyes, a 
thousand times witnessed,) is surely no great 
marvel. But the quiet and orderly demean- 
our of the great body of this long maltreated 
people,—above all, the astonishing progress 
of the colonists of Kat River, during the five 
years that they have been placed on proba- 
tion as free citizens,—the entire change of 
character in many formerly considered vaga- 
bonds, as soon as they were enabled to 
emerge from conscious degradation, and the 
door of manly ambition was flung open to 
them—their self-government, their docility, 
their singular temperance, their industry, 
their ardour for religious and general in- 
struction, and their steady good conduct— 
are facts which speak volumes, and upon 
which, to intelligent readers, I need not add 
a single word of comment. 

A later account, dated the beginning of 
1834, states: “ There is this season an in- 
creased quantity of land under cultivation. 
The temperance society has proved of very 
great utility. The number of its members 
on the whole of the locations is about 1600 ; 
and such is the influence of this society, that 
no ardent spirits whatever are known to be in 
use throughout the entire settlement. Many 
who were formerly notoriously addicted to 
intemperance, have become steadily sober, 
industrious, and religious. The people are 
generally exemplary for their regard to reli- 
gion, and their anxiety to advance in know- 


ledge and virtue. The schools continue to 
Increase IM EXteNt and cffieicuvy ; and o 


these, nine are taught by Hottentot school- 
masters, who are provided with food by the 
parents of the children, and whose salaries 
only amount to a few shillings per month. 
The success of this settlement is unquestion- 
ably owing in a pre-eminent degree to the 
zeal, judgment, and indefatigable labours of 
the missionaries: and nothing more seems 
necessary for its permanent prosperity than 
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of the equatorial regions, and had been so for- 
tunate as to carry my investigation of the de- 


‘grees of temperature in the intertropical 
| Andes, to the immense height of 5500 me- 


tres. 

I was at Rio-Bamba recruiting myself, af- 
ter my first expedition to Cotopaxi and Tun- 
I wished to give up my imvestiga- 
tions, and, as it were, satiate myself with the 
contemplation pf those majestic glories which 
had so often inspired me with a zeal for 
science, and to which I was now about to bid 
an eternal farewell. 

Rio-Bamba is perhaps the most extraordina- 
ry diorama inthe world. The town presents 
no objects of interest ; it is placed on one of 
those arid plateaus which are so common in 
the Andes; and all of which, on account of 
their great elevation, have a peculiarly win- 
try aspect, that awakens in the traveller a 
certain feeling of sadness, owing doubtless to 
the circumstance that, in order to reach 
them, the most picturesque scenes are tra- 
versed, and also to regret at exchanging the 
climate of the tropics for that of the north. 

From my dwelling I looked out on Capa- 
curu, Tunguragua, Cubille, Carguairazo, and 
finally towards the north on Chimborazo ; I 
saw also several other celebrated mountains 
of the Paramos, and which, though not cover- 
ed with perpetual snow, are not the less in- 
teresting to the geologist. 

The mighty amphitheatre of snow, which 
bounds on all sides the horizon of Rio-Bam- 
ba, presents incessantly subjects for observa- 
tions of the most varied description. It is 
singular to watch the varying aspect of these 
glaciers at different hours of the day, to see 
how their apparent height ie, by the action of 
atmospheric refraction, perpetually changing. 
With what interest does not one contemplate 
the display, in so small a space, of all the chief 
meteorological phenomena. Here one of 
those immense broad clouds, which were by 
| Saussure so well .named parasitical clouds 

(Schmarotzerwolken), begins to attach itself 
to the middle portion of a trachyte cone ; it 
adheres firmly to it, and is not at all affected 


the exercise of common honesty, justice, and| by the wind, however strong it may be. Soon 
discretion, on the part of the colonial govern- | a flash of lightning darts from the centre of 


ment and its local functionaries.” 


From the Edinburgh New Philosophical Journal. 
An Attempt to ascend Chimborazo, made on 
the 16th December, 1831. By J. B. Bous- 
singault. 
(IN A LETTER ADDRESSED TO ALEXANDER VON HUMBOLDT.) 
After ten years’ uninterrupted labour, I 
realised the project of my youth which led 
me to the New World. The height of the 
barometer at the level of the sea between the 


this mass of vapour ; hail, mixed with rain, 
descends on the foot of the mountain, while 
its snowy summit, which the storm cannot 
reach, is brilliantly illuminated by the sun. 
At a greater distance, rises a summit of bright 
shining ice; its outline is delineated with 
sharpness on the blue heaven, and all the pe- 
culiarities of its form are distinctly visible. 
| The atmosphere is of remarkable purity, ne- 
| vertheless the snowy summit becomes cover- 
|ed by a cloud. The cloud seems to come from 
| the interior of the mountain,—one could al- 


tropics was ascertained in the harbour of| most believe he sees smoke ascending ; a little 


Guayra, the geographical positions of the 
capitals of Venezuela and New Grenada were 
determined, and numerous measurements 
had afforded us information in regard to the 
heights of the Cordilleras. I had collected 
the most accurate information regarding the 


| later this cloud is nothing more than a thin 
| vapour, and then is entirely dissipated. But 
not long afterwards it again appears, merely 
once more to vanish. This intermitting for- 
mation of clouds is a very frequent occur- 
|rence on the summits of snowy mountains. 


observable. ‘Two infant schools have been| geological positions of the gold and platinum|It is to be seen more particularly in fine 


established, and are well attended. 


| of Antioquia and Choco, I had established my 


| 
| weather, and always some hours after the 
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culmination of the sun. Under such circum- | commenced our journey, guided by an Indian|had ascended. The limit had been pointed 
stances, the glaciers may be compared to con- | from the farm. In general the Indians of the | out to us from Rio-Bamba to which he had 
densers which project upwards into higher | plateaus are very bad guides, for, as they sel- reached ; but we found it impossible to obtain 
regions of the atmosphere, in order by cool-| dom ascend beyond the snow limit, they know |exact information as to the route he had pur- 
ing to dry the atmosphere, and restore to the | very imperfectly the routes which lead to the 
surface of the earth the water which the at-| ridges of the glaciers. We ascended along a 


mosphere contained in the form of vapour. 


stream which, enclosed between two walls of 


| 


sued. ‘The Indians who had accompanied this 
intrepid traveller were dead. 
Next morning at seven o’clock we pro- 


The plateaus, surrounded by glaciers, pre- | trachyte, receives its water from the glacier.|ceeded towards Arenal. The sky was re- 
sent a melancholy appearance, when a con-| But we soon left this ravine in order todirect|markably clear. To the east we saw the 
tinued wind carries thither moist air from | our steps towards Mocha, along the foot of |celebrated volcano of Sangay, which lies in 


warm regions. The oe are obscured | 
from view ; and a bank of clouds, which seems | 
to touch the earth, covers the horizon. The | 
day is cold and moist, for this mass of vapour | 
is almost impenetrable to the rays of the sun. | 
A long twilight takes place, the only one) 
known under the tropics; for in the equato- 

rial zone the night follows the day so sudden- | 
ly that one would be inclined to believe that 

the sun was extinguished at its setting. 

I could not better terminate my investiga- | 
tions on the trachyte of the Cordilleras than | 
by a particular examination of Chimborazo. 
To pursue this object, it was only necessary, | 
it is true, to approach the foot of the moun-| 
tain ; but the hope of obtaining the mean tem- 
perature of a very high station, induced me | 
to attempt the ascent, and though my hope | 
was not fulfilled, yet I trust the expedition | 
will not be without its use for science. I men- | 
tion here the causes which led me to ascend 
Chimborazo, because I must severely blame | 
the perilous attempt when it is not undertaken | 
in the cause of science. Thus to me it ap-| 
pears that Saussure is the only one who has 
reached the summit of Mont Blanc, notwith- | 
standing that since the time of that distin-| 
guished traveller the mountain has been more | 
than once ascended. ‘To his imitators we 
have no thanks to render, for they have 
taught us nothing worth the risk of such a 
journey. 

My friend Colonel Hall, who had already 
accompanied me to Antisana and Cotapaxi, | 
wished to join me on my present journey, in| 
order to complete the extensive information he | 
possessed regarding the province of Quito, and | 
to prosecute his investigations on the geogra- 
phy of plants. 

From Rio-Bamba are seen two extremities | 
of Chimborazo of very different inclinations. | 
One, towards Arenal, is very steep, and pre- | 
sents pinnacles of trachyte projecting from the | 
ice. The other, which is directed to the dis- 
trict.called Chillapullu, not far from Mocha, 
is, on the contrary, by no means steep, but of | 
considerable extent. After we had examined | 
the mountain from all sides, we determined to 
attempt the ascent by the last mentioned ac- 
clivity. 

On the 14th December, 1831, we took up 
our quarters for the night at the farm of Chim- | 
borazo ; we were so fortunate as to find some 
straw for a bed, and a sheepskin as a pro- | 





Chimborazo. We ascended very gradually. 
Our mules had a fatiguing difficult march 
amongst the heaps of blocks at the foot of the 
mountain. ‘The acclivity became very steep, 
the ground insecure, and the mules paused 
for some time at almost every step; they no 
longer obeyed the spur; they breathed quicker 
and kicked. We were then exactly at the 
height of Mont Blanc, for the barometer 
indicated a height of 4808 above the sea.* 
After we had covered our faces with a 
mask of gauze to protect us from the misfor- 
tunes we suffered in Antisana, we clambered 
up a ridge which terminated in a very high 
point of the glacier. It was mid-day. We 
ascended slowly, and in proportion as we got 
deeper in the snow, the difficulty of breathing 
while walking became more sensible. We 
recovered ourselves easily, however, by stand- 
ing still every eight or ten paces, but never 


sitting down. I think that I have remarked | 


that at the same height the breathing is 
more impeded on the snow than on the rocks. 
I shall afterwards endeavour to explain this. 

We soon reached a black rock, which was 
elevated above the ridge upon which we ad- 
vanced. We still continued to ascend for a 
time, but not without great fatigue, caused 


by the slight consistence of the snow, which 
continually gave wily under us, and in 


which we often sank to the knees. Notwith- 
standing all our exertions, we were soon con- 
vinced of the impossibility of advancing far- 
ther ; for beyond the black rock the moveable 


mass had a depth of more than four ivet. We} 


placed ourselves on a block of trachyte, which 
resembled an island in the midst of a sea of 
snow. We were at a height of 5115 metres. 
‘The temperature of the air was 2°. 9 cent. 
It was half past twelve o’clock. After all our 
fatigues, we had only attained a height of 307 
metres above where we first commenced our 
first journey. At this point I filled a flask 
with snow, in order to examine chemically 
the air contained in its pores, and of this I 
shall afterwards speak. 

In a few minutes we had returned to the 
place where we had left our mules. I em- 
ployed a few minutes in examing geologically 
this part of the mountain, and collecting a se- 
ries of the rocks. At half past three o’clock 
we commenced our journey downward, and 


jarrived at our farm at six o’clock. 


The weather had been delightful. Chim- 


tection against the cold. The farm stands at, borazo had never appeared to us so majestic ; 
a height of 3800 metres; the nights are cool, | andafter our fruitless journey we could not con- 
and the place rendered more disagreeable by | template it without regret. We now resolved 
the scarcity of wood. We were already in|to attempt the ascent from the steepest side, 
the region of the grasses, (pajonales,) which|that is, the side towards Arenal. We 


is traversed before the limit of perpetual snow | knew that it was on that side that Ifumboldt 


is reached. Here trees cease. 


splnnnee 


* Mont Blanc is 15,666 English feet high. 


On the 15th, at seven o’clock, A. M., we | 





the province of Macas, and which La Conda- 
mine had seen in a state of constant eruption. 
As we advanced, the ground became distinct- 
ly more elevated. In general, the trachytic 
plateaus at the foot of the isolated peaks, with 
which the Andes are as it were sown, rise 
gradually to the foot of these mountains. Nu- 
‘merous and deep clefts, which furrow these 
plateaus, seem all to be directed to one com- 
mon point, and they become narrow in pro- 
portion as they are more distant from their 
centre. One cannot describe them better than 
_by comparing them to a cracked glass (verre 
etoilé.) 

At two o’clock we halted, in order to break- 
fast under the shadow of an enormous block 
\of trachyte, to which we gave the name of 
Pedro del Almuerzo. Here I made a baro- 
metrical observation, as I hoped to make an- 
other at four o’clock, and so learn the daily 
barometrical variation. ‘This station is at a 
height of 4325 metres. We passed the snow 
limit, sitting on our mules. When we dis- 
mounted, we were ata height of 4945 metres. 
The surface was now quite impassable for 
mules. Besides, these animals endeavoured 
to make us sensible of their fatigue with a 
truly remarkable instinct; the ears, which 


are generally erect. were now turned down- 
wards, and, during the numerous pauses they 


made for the purpose of breathing, they did 
not cease looking on the plain beneath. Pro- 
bably few riders have reached so great a 
| height, but several years’ instructions in rid- 
ing on the Andes are necessary, in order to 
enable one to arrive at the insecure surface 
beyond the snow limits. 

After an examination of the locality in which 
we were, we saw that in order to ascend to 
the ridge which leads to the summit of Chim- 
borazo, it would be necessary to clamber up 
an unusually steep acclivity before us. It 
consisted chiefly of blocks of rock of all di- 
mensions, heaped on one another. Here and 
there these fragments of trachyte were cover- 
ed with more or less extensive surfaces of ice, 
and at several points it could be perceived 
that the rocky debris rested on hardened 
‘snow. ‘These masses, therefore, owed their 
origin to recent fallings down of the rock 
which had taken place in the upper part of 
the mountain. These descents of rocky 
masses occur frequently, and take place in 
the midst of the glaciers of the Cordilleras, 
so that one might almost doubt whether 
the avalanches consisted more of stone or of 
snow. 

It was a quarter from eleven when we dis- 
mounted from our mules. So long as we 
walked over rocks, we experienced no great 
difficulty. We ascended as if it were on a 
bad ladder ; and the most troublesome part of 
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our labour. was the continued care with which 
it was necessary to select the stones upon 
which we could with safety place our feet. 
Every six or eight paces we paused to 
breathe, without, however, sitting down. 
Sometimes I employed the time afforded 
by the delay in collecting rocks for my 
geognostical collection. But whenever we 
reached the snow, the heat of the sun be- 
came oppressive, breathing difficult, and, con- 
sequently, resting more frequently neces- 
sary: 
(To be continued.) 
From the Edinburgh Review. 


A Poet's Portfolio; or Minor Poems. I 
Three Books. By James Montgomery. 
12mo. London: 1835. 
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It is now about twenty-eight years since we 
noticed in this journal, Montgomery’s “ Wan- 
derer of Switzerland ;” and looking back to 
what we then wrote, we fairly confess, that 
were the task now to be performed for the 
first time, our criticism would probably be 
characterized by a milder spirit. Not that 
in reference to the particular subject of the 
article alluded to, our opinions have under- 

any material change : we still think that 
while the poem was characterized by much 
that was offensive to good taste—much that 
would now be offensive to the taste of the au- 
thor himself—it showed little of those higher 
qualities which James Montgomery has since 
displayed, and whici: have secured to him a 
not undistinguished place in modern poetry. 
On this point we scarcely think that even the 
warmest admirers of his genius will be mate- 
rially at issue with us. But the experience 
of the additional lustres which have since roll- 
ed over his head and ours, has convinced us, 
that as in many cases the anticipations we 
had been led to form, from a brilliant first ap- 
pearance, have been by no means justified by 
the future, so on the other, the unfavourable 
auguries arising from an ill-omened beginning 
have sometimes been not unpleasantly disap- 
pointed by subsequent displays of genius, en- 
ergy, or good taste. Not unpleasantly, we 
say ; for we can venture to add, that in this 
latter case few have been better pleased than 
ourselves at the failure of our own anticipa- 
tions; and on the whole the conviction has 
been growing upon us of the danger of all 
literary predictions, and of the propriety of 
leaning to the side of hope andencouragement, 
rather than that of despondency and censure. 

But if there has been some change ia this 
respect in our views, the change in James 
Montgomery has been indeed remarkable. In 
his earliest production little was discernible 
beyond a vague admiration of nature, exhibit- 
ed in language certainly more pompous than 
picturesque and discriminating ;—a sensibility 
running into wasteful and ridiculous excess, 
too lively and too incessant to be natural, and 
a style, in many parts, sicklied over with the 
pale cast of affectation. 
soil, in short, was chiefly indicated by the 
luxuriance of the weeds. Gradually, however, 
with every successive production, these ex- 
crescences have been pruned away. Earnest- 


| sition of a popular poet, no one has been less 


The fertility of the | 


THE FRIEND. 


ness has succeeded to affectation; a manly 
simplicity of thought and reserve of expres- 
sion, to the flowery exuberance and strained 
conceits of youth; overcharged and almost 
whining pathos has softened into a more chas- 
tened, natural, and unobtrusive tenderness: 
and a spirit of religion, profound and awe-in- 
spiring, yet withal cheerful and consolatory, 


forming a part of the man himself, pervades 
and informs all his works, till the poet who 
seemed at one time too likely to prolong the 
absurdities of the “ Della Crusca School,” has 
taken his place not unworthily among the 
classics of our nation. 

If James Montgomery has attained the po- 


indebted for that distinction to the fortunate 
selection of his subjects ; at least, inas far as 
regards his longer and more elaborate pro- 
ductions. His popularity has in fact been at- 
tained, not in consequence, but in spite of his 
themes. In general these have been most 
remote from those stirring questions which 
agitate the general mind ;—borrowing no in- 
terest or influence from the fashions and opi- 
nions of the time,—simple and limited in 
their form, almost monotonous in incident,— 
with little Inovement in the narrative, and 
that, too, erratic, and broken by those trains 
of reflection, in which the individual feelings 
of the author find a vent, while his imaginary 
creations stand still. In the only instance in 
which he has descended to avail himself of 
the interest afforded by a modern and popular 
theme, he has certainly beeg far from success- 
ful. The subject of the “ t Indies,” how- 
ever well adapted to rhetorical, seems but ill 
calculated for poetical purposes. “ A subject 


which had become antiquated by frequent, 
minute, wand disgustuug CApusura, which af. 


forded no opportunity to awaken, suspend, and 
delight curiosity by a subtle and surprising 
development of plot ; and concerning which, 
public feeling had been wearied into insensi- 
bility by the agony of interest which the ques- 
tion excited during three and twenty years of 
incessant discussion,” was surely a questiona- 
ble theme for his muse.* The only wonder 
is, that, appreciating so accurately the diffi- 
culties by which it was surrounded, he should 
after all have adopted it, or adopted it in such 
aform. A brief lyrical effusion of delight and 
triumph over the extinction of crime and suffer- 
ing, and the dawn of brighter days for Africa, 
would have beenanappropriate and acceptable 
tribute to the new order of things; buta new con- 
troversial pamphlet in verse, on this exhausted 
subject, containing all the old common-places 
of bleeding negroes and blood-thirsty planters, 
clanking chains and echoing whips,—even 
though embodied in vigorous and harmonious 
versification, and relieved by sketches of na- 
tural scenery of singular freshness and beau- 
ty, was but ill calculated to afford pleasure to 
the lovers of genuine poetry. For our own 
part at least, we can say, that whilst we per- 
ceived in this poem a great advance and im- 
provement in many respects,—a greater vi- 








feeling which could not fail to find an echo in 





* Preface to the “* West Indies.” 


gour and simplicity of taste, and a truth of 
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every breast ;—its effect, upon the whole, was 
to us any thing but agreeable. Few, we sup- 
pose, have read the poem twice through, 
though many often have turned back to such 
passages as those which describe the charm 
with which love of country invests alike the 
bleakest as well as the richest shore.* 

The error of associating poetry with ques- 
tions of political morality and national poli- 
cy, he avoided in his next publication “The 
World before the Flood.” tn this patriarchal 
parable the intellect does not clash with 
the imagination. No questionable views oc- 
cur to suggest the unpleasant doubt how far 
poetry and practical experience, pathos and 
truth, areinaccordance. The world (before the 
flood) is all before him where to choose ;—and 
the themes on which he touches are those uni- 
versal ones, criminal ambition and repentance, 
piety, love and constancy. Doubtless here too 
there was a difficulty ; for it requires no ordi- 
nary skill in a poet to excite and sustain an an- 
tediluvian interest. Even that great argument 
“of man’s first disobedience ” and its fruits, 
handled by the muse of Milton, though it fasci- 
nates us by the solemnity of its religious inte- 
rest, and the grandeur of its supernatural pic- 
tures, is comparatively deficient in human in- 
terest. Save in a pastoral point of view, the 
simple annals of the patriarchs, as they ac- 
tually existed, seem scarcely to admit of the 
details of poetical development ; and the judg- 
ment rather revolts at any attempt to excite 
the interest of curiosity by combining a series 
of fictitious events with names to which Scrip- 
ture associations have imparted a certain sa- 
credness and inviolability. 

We certainly think, therefore, that Mont- 
gomery essayed a task of needless difficul- 
ty. in carrying his scene so far back into 
primeval antiquity, and resting the main in- 
terest of his poem on an imaginary contest 
between the descendants of Cain and Seth, 
the catastrophe of which is the real assump- 
tion of Enoch. Still, the difficulty, though 
great, has been not unsuccessfully surmount- 
ed. ‘Though the interest which his imagi- 
nary personages excite is not intense, and 
the movement of his story has little that 
produces suspense or curiosity, the charac- 
ters are natural, the pictures of life and hu- 
man feeling with which it abounds, touching 
and solemn; and such passages as those 
which describe the first view of his native 
valley, which opens to the repentant and re- 
turning Javan—the interview with her whom 
he had forsaken, but could not forget—the 
death of Adam—the effect of Jubal’s music 
on the distracted Cain,—might have been 
'claimed without injury to their fame by the 
most distinguished among our poets. 

In “ Greenland,” James Montgomery ap- 
pears, for the first time, to have found a theme 
at once calculated to be popular, from the rich- 
‘ness and variety of the poetical developement 
of which it was susceptible, and from being 
perfectly in unison with his own strongly de- 
votional cast of mind ;—one in which enthu- 
siasm might walk hand in hand with truth, 








* There is a land, of every land the pride, &c. 
West Indies, part iii. 













and the most striking features of external 
nature be associated with a moral beauty and 
grandeur still more commanding and attract- 
ive ;—the desolate grandeur of snowy plains, 
dim-gliding across whose far horizon is seen 
the sledge of the solitary traveller,—the ice- 
covered seas that heave and crackle with the 
ground swell of the storm beneath,—the mag- 
nificence of gigantic icebergs, glittering with 
all the colours of the rainbow, and announcin 
their coming by the ice-blink with which they 
illumine the sky,—the shooting coruscations 
of the north,—sun and moon, now shining 
with strangely redoubled orb, now obscured 
in dim eclipse,—fogs that may be felt,—the 
darkness of the long night,—the bright icy 
sunshine of the returning day,—nature, in 
short, in all her gloomiest and most awful 
aspects ;—and peopling these scenes, lending 
a moral interest to this snowy desert, stand 
the forms of those simple-hearted patriarchs, 
who visited its shores, inspired by a spirit of 
enterprise purer and nobler than any which 
animated the breasts of Gama and Columbus, 
anxious only for a moral conquest ;—encoun- 
tering perils, hardships, and death, without 
the world’s sympathy or applause, on a thea- 
tre the most bleak and barren under the sun, 
with no spectator but the unseen eye, no 
prompter but the inward voice of duty and 
conscience. The genius of Montgomery 
expands, with peculiar delight, over the un- 
shrinking courage of the Moravians, the pri- 
mitive simplicity of their manners, and the re- 
collection of all the awful vicissitudes to which 
the self-devoted colony has been subjected ;— 
the separation from Europe by the ever-in- 
creasing barrier of thick-ribbed ice, which, 
in the fifteenth century, made “commerce 
forsake the unvoyageable seas:”—the de 
struction of settlements by the sudden dis- 
ruption of that frozen wall, and the advance 
of the remorseless ocean ;—and the still more 
meral and sweeping sources of desolation 
which pestilence, as if. wearied with the 
slower operations of nature, came to supply. 
We should pity the man who could peruse 
these annals of Christian fortitude and phi- 
lanthropy, without feeling his spirit stirred 


within him, and his warmest sympathy and | 


admiration bestowed on those who, through 
faith and hope, could find tranquillity among 
such scenes ; “ make a sunshine in the shady 
place ;” and spread comfort and consolation 
over a waste and howling wilderness. 

The descriptions are animated by the same 
spirit of reality and truth which dictated the 
idea of the poem. The vagueness which per- 
vades the sketches of scenery in “ the Wan- 
derer of Switzerland” has vanished. Every 
line is expressive, every feature is clear and 
sharply defined, as the objects themselves 
against the wintry sky. How graphic is 
this description of a frost-fog at sea during 
the voyage of the missionaries ! 


“ The sun retires 
Not as he wont, with clear and golden fires ; 
Bewildered in a labyrinth of haze, 
His orb redoubled, with discoloured rays, 
Struggles and vanishes ;—along the deep, 
With slow array, expanding vapours creep, 
Whose folds, in twilight’s yellow glare uncurled, 
Present the dreame of an unreal world; 










Islands in air suspended ; marching ghosts 
Of armies, shapes of castles, winding coasts, 
Navies at anchor, mountains, woods, and streams, 
Where all is strange, and nothing what it seems ; 
Till deep involving gloom, without a spark 

Of star, moon, meteor, desolately dark, 

Seals up the vision: then, the pilot’s fears 








Till morning comes, but comes not clad in light ; 
Uprisen day is but a paler night, 
Revealing not a glimpse of sea or sky ; 
The ship's circumference bounds the sailor’s eye. 
So cold and dense th’ impervious fog extends, 

| He might have touched the point where being ends— 
His bark is all the universe.” 


= his arm; a doubtful course he steers, 


Equally picturesque, and still more majes- 
tic and beautiful, is this picture of an Arctic 
evening. 


“*Tis sunset ; to the firmament serene, 

Th’ Atlantic wave reflects a gorgeous scene ; 
Broad in the cloudless west, a belt of gold 
Girds the blue hemisphere ; above unrolled 
The keen, clear air grows palpable to sight, 
Embodied in a flush of crimson light, 

Through which the evening star, with milder gleam, 
Descends to meet her image in the stream. 

Far in the east what spectacle unknown 
Allures the eye to gaze on it alone? 

Amidst black rocks, that lift on either hand 
Their countless peaks, and mark reeeding land, 
Amidst a tortuous labyrinth of seas, 

That shine around the Arctic Cyclades 
Amidst a coast of dreariest continent, 

In many a shapeless promontory rent; 

O’er rocks, seas, islands, promontories spread, 
The ice-blink rears its undulated head,* 

On which the sun, beyond the horizon shrined, 
Hath left his richest garniture behind ; 

Piled on a hundred arches, ridge by ridge, 

O’er fix’d and fluid strides the Alpine bridge, 
Whose blocks of sapphire seem to mortal eye 
Hewn from ceruleamquarries in the sky ; 
With glacier battlements that crowd the spheres, 
The slow creation of six thousand years, 
Amidst immensity it towers sublime, 


Winter’s eternal palace, built by Time: 
AH benven etx uctures by his touch are borne 


Down to the dust ;—mountains themselves are worn 
With his light footsteps; here for ever grows, 

Amid the region of unmelting snows, 

A monument ; where every flake that falls 

Gives adamantine firmness to the walls. 

The sun beholds no mirror, in his race, 

That shows a brighter image of his face ; 

The stars, in their nocturnal vigils, rest 

Like signal-fires on its illumined crest ; 
Fe gliding moon around the ramparts wheels, 

And all its magic lights and shades reveals ; 
Beneath, the tide with equal fury raves 

To undermine it through a thousand caves ; 

Rent from its roof, though thundering fragments oft 
Plunge to the gulf, immovable aloft, 

From age to age, in air, o’er sea, on land, 

Its turrets heighten and its piers expand.” 

(To be continued.) 





Communicated for ** The Friend.” 
Extract from Reed and Matheson’s Narrative 
of a Visit to the American Churches. 


Andrew Reed, during his sojourn in this 
country, was invited to participate in the cele- 
bration of the “ Declaration of Independence.” 
In his account of the proceedings he makes 

the following pertinent remarks :— 
“ My impression is, with regard to this 





*“ The term ice-blink is generally applied by ma- 
riners to the nocturnal illumination in the heavens 
which denotes to them the proximity of ice-moun- 
tains. In this place a description is attempted of the 
most stupendous accumulation of ice in the known 

| world, which has been long distinguished by this pe- 
culiar name by the Danish navigators.” 
















celebrated day, that some attend to it merely 
for political purposes, without much real love 
to their country. Many do so, because they 
think it right to remind their children of the 
early struggles of their country for liberty ; 
and many more observe it from the mere 
force of habit and custom. 

“I have no doubt whatever that it does 
yreat harm in many ways. It promotes in- 
temperance, by bringing multitudes together 
for jovial purposes ; it produces emotions, in 
many minds, that are improper and anti- 
christian, and such as no Christian or wise 
legislator should encourage in the young 
population of a rising country. The safety 
and prosperity of America will not be found 
in her warlike propensities, or in jealousy of 
the land from whence she sprung. The se- 
curity and happiness of this land wi!l rest on 
her peaceful character, on her moral elevation, 
on her Christian enterprise. Let these pre- 
dominate, and she is invincible.” 

On the reciprocal duties arising out of the 
relationship between Great Britain and Ame- 
rica, he thus observes :— 

“ Although I have written ostensibly of 
America, it has been always with a bearing 
on our own fevoured country; and, in con- 
clusion, it may not be improper to refer to 
those mutual duties which seem to spring 


privileges. ‘This may, perhaps, be done un- 
der three or four such terms as—union—in- 
tercourse—peace— and co-operation. 
“There is every reason why the churches 
of the two countries, and the countries them- 
selves, should be in a state of perfect amity 
and union. If kindred is a cause of union, 
we should be united; for our relationship is 
that of parent and child. Never were two 
people so homogeneous. If interest is a 
cause of union, we should be united; for just 
what we want, they have ; and just what they 
want, we have. With us capital is in excess, 
with them it is deficient; we have too many 
hands, they have too few; we have mouths 
craving bread, they have corn craving mouths; 


| we thrive as commerce thrives, they can con- 


sume all we can manufacture. If similarity 
is a source of union, then we should be united; 
for where shall we find such resemblances? 
Not to speak of foreign countries, in Wales 
and in Scotland the Englishman will find 
stronger differences from what is familiarised 
to him, than he will find in America. I cer- 
tainly never felt myself, at once, so far from 
home, and so much at home, in separation 
from my native land. Whatever is found 
with us, has its counterpart there. In habit, 
in literature, in language, and religion, we 
are one; and in government are much closer 
than is usually thought, or than is found be- 
tween ourselves and any other country. Theirs 
is, under other names, an elective and limited 
monarchy, and ours an hereditary limited 
monarchy ; and our reformations incline us to 
them, and theirs to us. Why should not such 
nations be one in affection and in fact ?” 

“* Intercourse is at once the means and the 
end of union ; this, therefore, should have our 
considerate attention. Such intercourse, I am 
persuaded, is of high value to the churches 


from their relationship, their place, and their ~ 
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rests of religion generally. It might, for in- 
stance, besides nourishing Christian affection, 
prevent interference in our plans of general 
usefulness, and it might, by mutual conference, 
impart to them decided improvement. It 
might likewise promote a still greater resem- 
blance between churches already so assimila- 
ted in form and discipline.” 

“To enjoy the intercourse we seek, peace 
must be maintained. The native of either 
country cannot possibly visit, and become as- 
sociated with, the inhabitants of the other, 
without deep lamentations that ever war 
should have existed between them. The re- 
semblances are so great, the connections are 
so close, the interests so much in common, 
as to give to conflict all the horrors of civil 
war. If, in an ordinary case, war, not sus- 
tained by the plea of extreme necessity, is 
homicide, in this case it is fratricide. 

“ Another impression I could not help re- 
ceiving while in this country. It is, that if 
the religious community here, and the reli- 
gious community there, were to adopt just 
views of the subject, and to express them- 
selves in union and with decision on it, the 
government would not be able, but in a case 
of self-preservation, which is not likely to 
occur, to prosecute a war.” 

‘*‘] believe this view of the subject has not 
been fairly taken by the churches; and, so 
far, they have failed in their duty.” 

«The churches, in both lands, if united on 
this subject, possess within themselves a mo- 
ral power, which may make war all but im- 
possible. This power is not only legitimate 
to use, it is obligatory ; and they are responsi- 
ble for all the misery and carnage which arise 
from its not being used. 

«“ There is yet another view to be taken of 
this interesting and momentous topic. If the 
religious communities, by a due exercise of 
their influence, could make war between the 
two countries, in almost any supposable case, 
nearly impossible, the two countries, remain- 
ing in peace, might secure peace to the whole 
world. If those very nations, which have the 
least to fear from war, should be the first to 
keep the peace, what would be the silent in- 
fluence on ail other nations? And if they 
should actually employ their advice and in- 
fluence against angry dispute swelling into 
deliberate murder, how soon would war be- 
come a stranger, if not an exile from our 
world !” 

“ Here, then, is a field of service, worthy 
of the church—worthy of angels! And it can 
scarcely be considered as saying too much to 
state, as I deliberately do, that it is a field 
the church has not yet occupied. Aad still, 
it may be asked in reply, “ Why should she 
occupy it? What has she to do with the am- 
bition of the world and the ‘strife of the 
potsherds !’” As a mere question of policy or 
expediency, I would say, nothing—just no- 
thing. But the cause of peace can never be 
established amongst men on the principles of 
expediency and political advantage ; and if it 
could, then it is rather the work of the citizen 
than of the Christian. Here has been the 
great error. It may be well and wise to refer 
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to secondary considerations as dissuasives 
from war; and, with Burke, we may attempt 
to horrify the imagination, by calculating that 
it has destroyed as much life and property as 
are to be found, at the present time, on the 
globe, fourteen times told. Yet these repre- 
sentations are short of the mark, and show a 
feeble and imperfect conception of the mon- 
strous evil. The only effectual argument 
against war is, that war 1s stn. This will 
lay hold on the conscience ; this will justify 
the Christian in interfering ; and this will not 
allow the church to slumber, while, for the 
purpose of vulgar ambition, one hundred thou- 
sand men are commanded to massacre an- 
other hundred thousand men, and to hurry 
them away into an awful eternity, uncalled, 
in their sins, and im their blood.” 

* But this appeal, if worthy of the name, 
is to the churches. This subject has not been 
duly considered by them; let them now con- 
sider it. Let them remember that they are 
‘ children of peace,’ that they obey the ‘ Prince 
of Peace; and that their religion breathes 
peace, not only on a nation, but on the world. 
Let them not condemn the evil in the abstract, 
and plead for it in the detail; nor deplore its 
soul-harrowing consequences, while they con- 
nive at its plausible pretences. Let them strip 
the demon of all his pomp, and circufnstance, 
and glory; and let him appear, in all his 
naked and horrible deformity, that men may 
confess him to be a fiend of the lower, and 
not a resident of the present, world. Let 
them glorify their religion by banding to- 
gether as an army of pacificators ; and, when 


the crisis for action arrives, let them raise 
their voice, and make it tw be heard, ahave 


all the clamour for war, distinctly, calmly, 
one. Nothing would be more worthy of them; 
nothing would contribute more to general 
civilization ; nothing would so efficiently pro- 
mote the advancement of religion and virtue ; 
and nothing would so forcibly place the fu- 
ture, which would be the history of benevo- 
lence and peace, in contrast with the past, 
which is the history of bloodshedding and 
murder. 

“So far as America and England are con- 
cerned, peace, intercourse, and union, should 
be employed and sanctified as means of ener- 
getic co-operation for the conversion of the 
world. This is the end to which we should 
be steadfastly looking in all our intercourse ; 
and, great as this end is, it may be thus con- 
templated without despondency. These na- 
tions are singularly prepared by Providence 
for this high service ; so much so, indeed, as 
to indicate that it is consigned to their hands. 
Where shall we find two nations placed so 
advantageously on the surface of the globe to 
this end? Where shall we find them possessed 
of so much of the world’s commerce, which 
is a direct means to this end? Where shall 
we find a people whose civil and religious in- 
stitutions are so prepared to bless mankind ? 
And where shall we find any people who are 
so ready, by desire and effort, as these, to be- 
stow whatever makes them distinguished and 
happy upon all other nations? Blot out Eng- 
land and America from the map of the world, 
and you destroy all those great institutions 
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which almost exclusively promise the world’s 
renovation ; but, unite England and America 
in energetic and resolved co-operation for the 
world’s salvation, and the world is saved. 

“It is not only important that they should 
render these services; they should render 
them in union. It should be felt, that what 
the one does, the other virtually does also ; 
and the very names, indicating the two peo- 
ple, should be a sort of synonyme, which 
might be applied to the same works.” 

* Here, then, is the province of these two 
great countries. ‘They are to consult, act, 
and labour in union for the conversion and 
blessedness of the world. For this they are 
made a people ; for this they are evangelised ; 
for this they are privileged, and blessed them- 
selves. Theirs is no common destiny ; and 
theirs should be no common ambition. They 
are to find their greatness, not in the degrada- 
tion of other nations, but in raising them to 
an elevation of being which they have not 
known. ‘They should rise from the patriot 
into the philanthropist, and express love to 
man from love to his Maker. Great ad they 
then would be, their greatness would not cre- 
ate fear, but admiration and confidence ; and 
He who made them great, would not with- 
hold his approbation. 

* Let them look to this! Let no one ‘ take 
their crown.’ Let the man that would en- 
kindle strife between them, be deemed an 
enemy alike to both countries. Let them 
turn away from the trivial and the tempo- 
rary; and look on the great, the good, the 
abiding. Let them faithfully accomplish their 
high commission, and theirs will be a glory 
such as Greece, with all her Platonic ima- 
ginings, never sought; and such as Rome, 
with all her real triumphs, never found.” 


Communicated for “ The Friend.”’ 
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I have been much gratified in finding that 
this valuable and interesting institution is fre- 
quented by a considerable number of the 
youth of our Society, who appear desirous of 
profiting by the facilities it affords for the im- 
provement of the mind. The conversation 
room on the lower story of the spacious build- 
ing is comfortably warmed, and well lighted, 
and affords an agreeable resort where the 
young may meet and converse with each 
other, or with their elder friends who may 
be present, on subjects of mutual interest and 
instruction. It is with much satisfaction I 
learn that the managers, anxious to pre- 
sent to their young friends every attraction 
and means of acquiring useful knowledge 
within their reach, propose to have delivered 
during the approaching winter, an elementary 
course of lectures on chemistry, and one on 
natural philosophy, accompanied with appro- 
priate experiments and illustrations. One 
hour on two evenings in each week will be 
devoted to these subjects ; which will present 
a strong inducement to our young men and 
lads to spend a portion of their evenings at 
the rooms, in gaining some information on 
those useful branches of science. 

The reading room, on the second floor, has 
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